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exactly resembling those of many of the Assyrian marbles. On being- 
shown the plate in Hamilton Smith's Human Species, she exclaimed, 
" That's my nose !" with great delight. She died at Bristol in 1865, 
having been born in Mosul in 1810. 

Mr. Geoom Napier next read an account of some anthropological 
collections in Bristol. 

Several interesting letters from Mr. E. B. N. Walker, Local Secre- 
tary for Gaboon, West Africa, were then read. In one of these Mr. 
Walker says : — 

" I must dissent from Mr. Crawford's definition of the negro as a 
' human being with the hair of the head and other parts of the body 
always black ;' of course it is patent to all that the hair (or wool) of 
the negro is generally black ; but, Albinos apart, I have seen many in- 
dividuals of pure negro blood, and with black or very dark skins, the 
wool on the head of whom, as well as the eyebrows and eyelashes, 
have been of a bright red, hi fact, what is vulgarly called in England 
1 carrotty. ' But this is not the point to which my attention was more 
particularly attracted, and on which I am desirous of saying a word 
or two in correction of misstatements, doubtless unintentional, but 
calculated, if allowed to piass unchallenged, to mislead those who may 
not have the means of ascertaining the truth. Mr. M. D. Conway, I 
doubt not, spoke on the strength of information which he had received, 
when he said that the ' language of the Gaboon (by which I presume 
he meant the Mpongwe dialect) a musical idiom could be expressed in 
native written characters.' Whoever gave Mr. Conway this informa- 
tion was either entirely ignorant of the subject, confounded one tribe 
with another, or was guilty of making a deliberate false statement. As 
I have been acquainted with the Gaboon country, and the various 
tribes inhabiting it, as Mpongwe, Asekani, Akeli, and Ba Fan (or 
Fans), for the last fifteen years, I am in a position to state positively 
that no one of those tribes had the slightest conception of an alphabet, 
or of writing in any shape or form, until they were instructed by the 
American and French missionaries ; nor have any of these tribes, or 
any individuals amongst them, exhibited that amount of mental capa- 
city which would induce the belief that they were likely to origi- 
nate such a discovery or invention unaided. Although I hardly con- 
ceive it necessary to adduce any authority in support of my assertion, 
I will quote here a few lines from the introduction to the 'Mpongwe 
grammar,' compiled by the American missionaries at Gaboon, and pub- 
lished at New York in 1847, under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. J. 
Leighton Wilson, formerly chief of the Gaboon Mission, and wherein 
will be found the following . ' The language, until a few years past, 
has never been written ; the people have no idea of the power of letters, 
and yet all the complicated principles of their grammar have been 
preserved with unvarying uniformity. They have no traditionary 
stories from which it could be inferred that they had descended from 
a people of greater cultivation. * * * And although they have 
no written literature, they have a great deal in the form of prover- 
bial sayings, fables, and traditionary stories.' In this instance Mr. 
Conway has probably confounded the Gaboon with the Vey or Vi 
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country, the inhabitants of the latter having an alphabet of their own 
invention, consisting of, I believe, some two or three hundred charac- 
ters. In another statement of his, Mr. Conway has doubtless con- 
founded the Gaboon people with the natives of the Gold Coast, and he 
was totally in error (or was misreported) in saying that he had ' seen 
a large collection of gold ornaments made by natives of the Gaboon 
region,' — the Gaboon people do not possess gold (except in the shape 
of European coin) nor do they at all understand the method of work- 
ing that precious metal. I have thought it worth while writing to 
correct these statements, because going forth to the world as having 
passed uncontradicted at the meeting of the British Association for the 
promotion of Science, they are likely to be received as correct and re- 
liable, when in fact they are utterly erroneous, valueless, and directly 
opposed to the true state of the case. Should you consider my remarks 
worthy of being made public, you are at liberty to publish them in 
the manner you may judge most desirable ; perhaps the Athenaeum 
would be the best medium of making them public. I will in conclu- 
sion say a few words touching another assertion of Mr. Conway's, as 
it is entirely contrary to my own experience. Mr. Conway says that 
the ' peculiar odour of the negro was only noticeable in those of the 
race who had much labour to perform, and were not given to fre- 
quent ablutions.' I could produce numerous individuals in whom it is 
undoubtedly a constitutional defect, or whatever the term may be, and 
entirely independent of avocation or of cleanliness, or its reverse. I 
know many negroes afflicted with this offensive odour, to whom it is a 
constant source of annoyance and regret, and who cannot get rid of it 
or overcome it by the greatest attention to cleanliness ; and some of 
these individuals are not engaged in employment of a laborious nature 
at all. The Ba Fan seldom or never wash, yet the odour is by no 
means strong in individuals of that tribe. As to ladies of the Southern 
States sleeping with their negro maids, that is, I presume, simply a 
matter of convenience, not of taste, and proves nothing. Sailors some- 
times, especially in Africa, take monkeys and other animals for bed- 
fellows, and certainly the odour of some of these is offensive enough. 
As far as I have remarked during the long period I have resided in 
Africa, I have found the odour to exist more or less strongly in almost 
all negroes ; I have known some few in whom I could scarcely detect 
it — but it varies in degree, according to the constitution of indivi- 
duals, just as we know that Europeans of certain complexions are 
affected in a similar manner. In some negroes it is excessively strong 
and disgusting, so as to render it almost impossible to approach them 
within several feet." 

Mr. Bendy observed that it was a question whether there were any 
races in which the smell did not exist. 

The following abstracts of papers were then read. 

Parana Indians. By Consul Hutchinson. 

The author commenced by stating that the name given to the 
great Southern river had not been given by the first discoverers, but 



